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(THE REPOSITORY. 


FROM THE HUMANE HEART. 
A MURDERER’S DEATH BED. 
. [conciupED. ] 

Susan rose up, and, forgetting for a while her 
former timidity, exclaimed, “ There is one whose 
blood cleanseth from all sin. Who is the God, in 
whom the worst sinner may hope, but our God ?— 
We cannot ery unto him in vain !” * Tell me,’ said 
the man, wildly—he stopped and leaned his head 
out from the bed, as he looked round on every side, 
seeming to fear the presence of any other person— 
‘Come nearer, lady, if I may ask you. Do not go 
away ; my heart is lighter, while I speak to you, 
and see your gentle looks. I never meant to speak 
of what Lam now going to confess to you : you will 
hear, and you Will then tell me if I may hope. 1 
am known to’God just as I am; why should I be 
so fearful to let you know my heart? This I now 
feel - that man, and all the shame which I might 
have to meet among men, is nothing to the thought 
of God, as I now think of him at last. Blessed be 
God! I feel this.’ The poor wretch drew down 
both his hands on each side, and clenched them in 
the bed-clothes, and stretching forth his head, said 
in a whisper, * There is a young girl, I knew her 
once as meek and as innocent as you are—I made 
her as vile, as wicked as myself—we were never 
married—she provoked me ; and with these horrid 
hands,’ he said, hiding them still more under the 
clothes, as he looked down, ‘I cut her throat.’ Su- 
san could hardly drag one foot after the other, as 
she moved towards the door; she clasped the latch 
quickly, and ching to it for support with both her 
trembling hands. She leaned against the wall and 
was about to yield to her womanly fears, and rush 
from the room, when she heard a long heart-broken 
groan. She turned one look on the murderer.— 
There was now some slight expression in his coun- 
tenance, as he sat in the same motionless position, 
the large heavy tear$ dropping from his vacant eyes. 
The heart seemed to have wrung up some of its con- 
valsed agonies into the face, as he clasped his hands 
together, and cried out, ‘ Thy will be done! It is 
but just that I should find pity with no one but God. 
And can I look to thee, God Almighty, without 
dreadful fear? Ob, for one little light of sweet, hea- 
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venly hope !’ Susan let go the latch of the door.— 
She forgot all her weakness, and walked steadily 
to the bed : she stood still, and smiled upon the 
heart-broken wretch, at least he thought (for he 
had for the moment forgotten her, that an angel 
stood before him, and smiled upon him.) She stood 
there without moving, her white garments shining 
out from the shadowy gloom, her fair hair flowing 
to her shoulders, and her eyes beaming with the ten- 
derest pity. She knelt down there, and raising her 
pure hands towards heaven, prayed aloud as for the 
life of her own soul. ‘£ O blessed Lord, the Father 
of Mercies, and the God of all comfort,’—she re- 
membered parts of that beautiful prayer, but lan- 
guage now flowed freely from her heart,—‘ thy 


wrath lieth heavy upon him and his soul is full of 


trouble: teach him by the Holy Spirit to have a 
right understanding of himself, and of thy threats 
and promises ; that he may neither give up his on- 
ly comfort, his confidence in Thee, his hope in Thee, 
nor seek it any where butin Thee. Thou knowest 
the secrets of our hearts,’ she continued; ‘shut not 
thy merciful ears to our prayers, O holy and most 
merciful Saviour! Look upon the heart-broken, 
though guilty man. By thine agony and bloody 
sweat ; by thy cross and passion ; by thy precious 
death and burial ; by thy glorious resurrection and 
ascension ; and by the Holy Spirit, whom Tl 
didst leave among thy sinful servants; spare us 
from thy wrath, from everlasting damnation. Break 
not the bruised reed. Quench not the smoking flax. 
Shut not up thy tender mercies in displeasure.— 
Thou canst abundantly pardon, for thy thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, nor are thy ways as our 
ways.” The repentant murderer fell back upon 
his pillow, and the very floodgates of his grief were 
burst open; the voice of his companion was not 
heard, its sound was lost in his loud sobbing. Su- 
san wept too, but prayed silently in her weeping. 
When the man had become in some manner com- 
posed, Susan said to him, ‘I will never mention to 
any person what you have now confessed to me.— 
Say nothing more to me, but go down into the 
very depths of your heart and tell out every least 
crime to your God, for he is your heavenly Father, 
as if nothing there were known to him but from 
your confession ; the more you accuse yourself now 
before God, the less will be brought against you 
on the last and most awful day of God’s judgment. 
Oh, let your confessions be offered only through 
His merits, who died upon the cross for you. ‘No 
man cometh unto the Father but by him.’ 

* This I have done, this I will never cease to do,’ 
he replied. ‘I have gone over in my thought; I 
have looked back to the beginning of crimes, which 
are enough to freeze even my blood to think upon. 
I have prayed in that holy name—Wait, wait a lit- 
tle longer. I took you for an angel just now, and 
you are still like one to me. I have strength to tell 
you how my heart of stone was first touched. I 
feel better, so much better now. Do not go away.’ 
Susan sat down by the table, and leaned with both 
her trembling hands upon the book of God, ‘I had 
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been imprisoned, not for that murder,’ he continued, 
‘but for another crime. 1 was let out from Horse- 
monger Lane prison, and I slept that night at an 
alehouse. When I went out the next morning, I 
observed crowds of persons thronging towards New- 
gate: I went along with them, eagerly, and push- 
ing my way up to the scaffold, for six men were to 
be hung that morning. One by one they came out 
upon the scaffold. I looked at every face, and I 
knew themall. The first man was obliged to be 
supported, as he walked on, and notwithstanding 
his deadly paleness, and his sunken cheeks, which 
showed that he had felt, and felt most bitterly—he 
now seemed quite stupified ; his whole body shook 
violently, and they were obliged to hold him up, 
and doevcry thing for him, as he stood like a sense- 
les$ creature. The clergyman came up to him, and 
spoke in the kindest manner ; but the poor creature 
only stared at him, and then seemed again to forget 
every thing, and to sink back into a sort of waking 
dream. That man was my first companion in guilt.’ 

*1 was horror-struck all over; but I think I was 
more affected by the sight of another man whom I 
had also known : he was an.infamous wretch: but 
he came running up the steps till they shook be- 
neath his feet. He stood on the scaffold at his full 
height, and looked round boldly, and spoke to the 
mob boldly and loudly. Oh, God ! it was all forced ¢ 
I could see his lip and his temples moving, and his 
hand twitching all the time—The last who came 
out was a young lad, a beautiful lad of seventeen or 
eighteen, one whom I had known a dear innocent 
child ; one who had sat upon my knee, and clung 
with his little arms around my neck, and gone to 
sleep on my bosom. I can’t speak of that boy with- 
out weeping,’ said the man, and his voice was chok- 
ed with sobs ; ‘he was born in this part of the coun- 


try,’ he continued. ‘Poor dear boy ! I—I—I-— 
first taught him to steal, and there he stood at last 
looking so young, so very young todie. His heart 
was touched, and he prayed aloud with the good 
clergyman. He came forward and spoke a few 
words to the mob ; he seemed to look at me, and I 
pulled down my hat over my eyes. f turned and 
tried to get out of the crowd, but it was impossible. 
I saw their last struggles, then I did escape. I never 
stopped walking or running, till | was many miles 
from London. I left the road, and crossed over the 
fields till I was far away from any house. I threw 
myself down in.a ditch at the end of a lone field, 
and there I lay, [ know not how long ; I felt as if 1 
could not rise-up, I wished to die in that ditch. Oh! 
how I wished myself at the bottom of a deep, deep 
grave, with the cold heavy earth pressed hard down 
upon me forever, where no one might ever find out 
that grave. Once [ made up my mind to kill my- 
self, and I clutched hold of my throat, and ted, 
devil that I was! to strangle myself: then all at 
once the last words of that poor lad seemed to ring 
in my ears, and I dropped my hands and prayed ; 
yes, for the first time I prayed to God to look upon 
me, and break my heart, so that I might but be 
changed. And then I thought J} would give mv 
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‘If up to justice for that murder, which had not 

et been found out: but I hated to think that I 
should be led forth to be stared at by all the care- 
less mob. I feared man ; and, asI lay thinking, the 
love of life came rushing back with fresh force, as if 
to mock me, by making my own feelings contradict 
themselves, and I shook all over with cowardly fears, 
and crept farther in among the bushes and hemlock 
that grew over the ditch, for I listened till I fancied 
every little noise the voice of some one in pursuit 
of me. Lheld in my breath, and buried my hot face 
in the damp earth. The blood seemed 4! gushing 
up into the top of my head, and pressing against 
the skull, till I thought it would have split asunder. 
At last, those fears slowly went away, and I turned 
round, for it had begun to rain, and the sweet cool 
drops fell upon my head, and soaked through my 
hair; I opened my shirt collar, and spread open my 
hands, for every drop seemed to give me fresh life. 
I went to sleep, with the rain streaming over my 
eyelids and into my ears : but my sleep was heavy, 
and I started up out ofa horrid dream. The rain 
was over, the stars were shining above my head ;— 
but I was cold and stiff, and so giddy, that I could 
scarcely walk.’—-Here the poor wretch stopped ;— 
Susan reproached herself that she had allowed her 
interest in his story to make her forget his illness. 
He gasped for breath ; his eyes rolled and he seem- 
ed overtaken by death. Susan called hastily to 
those below, and he again slowly revived, although 
lic did not appear to notice any one.” Susan stole 
from tif room, and immediately returned home.— 
she was now too much occupied by all that she 
had just heard, to think of the dreary gloom of the 
way ; or indeed of any external objects. The next 
day Susan’s father returned from London, and he 
visited the dying man, who survived for a few days 
longer. Susan Lee blessed God that the murder- 
er was spared, even for so short a time, that her fa- 
ther could be with him and pray with him. 

One day, when Mr. Lee had gone up to the 
chamber of the dying man ; two strangers stopped 
at the door of the hovel, and inquired if J----N-—— 
was at home. His mother went out to them and 
said, ‘ He is my son, he is very, very bad.’ The old 
woman only was at home at that time. They beg- 
zed immediately to see her son; they were well 
dressed, civil spoken men, and the poor mother 
tottered up the stairs to inform the clergyman of 
their arrival. Mr. Lee came out on the stairs when 
he heard her approaching ; and she was about to 
speak, when the men who were close behind her, 
bowed respectfully to the clergyman, and pitying 
the age of the poor woman, gently entreated her 
to return fora short time to the room below. Mr. 
Lee, whd suspected the truth, joined in the request, 
and she, rather unwillingly, obeyed. When the men 
iad reached the chamber, the clergyman closed 
the door; they said nothing, but put into his hand 
a paper; he looked a moment at it, and beheld a 
warrant for the body of J 





N——-, ona 
charge of murder. ‘Thank God,’ he exclaimed, 
as he pointed to the bed. The men approached 
the bed, but they found there a ghastly corpse, with 
his eyes yet unclosed. They were humane men ; 
five minutes had scarcely elapsed when they return- 
ed to the room below, and one of them said kindly 


to the old woman; ‘ We lad business with your son, 





but it is now too late to settle it.” He put some mo- 
ney intoher trembling hand, and they both departed. 

The aged parents never heard that their son was 
a murderer. 





rounds you ; and the pleasure of the scene is height- 
ened by the contrast you have just witnessed. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM NATCHEZ, (MISS. ) 
WEIR’S CAVE. 

Among the natural curiosities I have visited in my 
tour, is Wier’s cave, which is situated in spurs of 
the Black Ridge in Virginia. Its entrance is by a 
narrow aperture in a rock, which, gradually open- 
ing as you advance, presents to view a spacious 
chamber, decorated all around with encrustations 
and petrifications of the most beautiful white trans- 
parency, hanging like icicles around the walls of the 
cavern. Many of these, when struck with a stick, 
produce sounds as sweet, melodious, and diversified, 
as the tones of an organ or piano. The cave is di- 
vided into a great variety of apartments, all of which 
are hung round with these beautiful stalactites, pre- 
senting a great diversity of shapes and formation. 

The rooms have acquired different names ; con- 
forming in some instances with their respective pe- 
culiarities, and in others, originating in circumstan- 
ces attending the visits thither. One is called the 
ball-room, and has in one or two instances been ap- 
propriated to that use, by parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen from Staunton, on which occasion the room 
was brilliantly illuminated. The combined éffect 
of the music and lights in a place that seemed al- 
most to speak itself, decorated too, and sparkling 
with elegant transparencies, must have been next 
to enchantment ; and if one, without any previous 
knowledge of the existence of such a place, could 
have suddenly been presented with a view of it on 
this occasion, and could have seén the fine air and 
sylph-like forms of the Virginia ladies, ‘tripping 
it on light fantastic toe,” in the varied mazes of the 
dance, he would have required no legendary recur- 
rences, or fabled stories, to have believed he was 
transported into a fairy region. 

I find it impossible for me to give you any ade- 
quate notion of the place. I can neither describe 
to you the deep solemnity that strikes on the mind, 
on entering it, nor the enthusiasm of feeling, and 
the varied emotions I felt, when the first impres- 
sions had give way to those of succeeding wonder 
and admiration. A deep and death-like silence 
reigns around you, as you recede from the light of 
the mouth, interrupted only by the occasional drop- 
ping of the water, and your own footsteps or voice, 
which echo through the cavern, as if the presiding 
spirit of the gloomy region was warning you of the 
horrors, which seem only to surround you. All is 
impenetrable darkness before you, and appears to 
to have acquired a deeper shade of gloom from the 
reflected glare of your torch. 

Amid such a scene as this, the mind involuntarily 
reverts to the legendary tales of the ‘‘ olden time,” 
and almost imagines the Genii of the cavern are 
stalking around with noiseless step, breathing ven- 
geance for the sacrilegious intrusion. But when, 
as you advance, the receding darkness is dispelled 
by the blaze of your lights, the beauties of the place 
begin to display themselves ; your vision becomes 
familiarized with the sombre shade that still sur- 
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FROM CHALMER’S SERMONS. 

And what is this world in the immensity which 
teems with them—and what are they who occupy 
it? The universe at large would suffer as little, in 
its splendour and variety, by the destruction of our 
planet, as the verdure and sublime magnitude of a fo- 
rest would suffer by the fall of a single leaf. The leaf 
quivers on the branch which supports it. It lies at 
the mercy of the slightest accident. A breath of 
wind tears it from its stem, and it lights on the 
stream of water which passes underneath. In a 
moment of time the life, which we know, by the 
microscope, it teems with, is extinguished ; and 
an occurrence so insignificant in the eye of man, 
and on the scale of his observation, carries in it, to 
the myriads which people this little leaf, an event 
as terrible and as decisive as the destruction of a 
Now, on the grand scale of the universe, 
we, the occupiers of this ball, which performs its 
little round among the suns and the systems that 
astronomy has unfolded—we may feel the same lit- 
tleness, and the same insecurity. We differ from 
the leaf only in this circumstance, that it would re 
quire the operation of greater elements to destroy 
But these elements exist. The fire which ra 
ges within may lift its devouring energy to the sur- 
face of our planet, and transform it into one wide 
and wasting volcano. The sudden formation of elas- 
tic matter in the bowels of the earth—and ‘it lies 
within the agency of known substances to accom 
plish this—may explode it into fragments. The ex- 
halation of noxious air from below, may impart a vi- 
rulence to the air that is around us; it may affect 


us. 


the delicate proportion of its ingredients ; and the 
whole of animated nature may wither and die un 
der the malignity of a tainted atmosphere. A blaz- 
ing comet may cross this fated planet in its orbit, 
and realize all the terrors which superstition has 


conceived of it, »We cannot anticipate with preci- 


| sion the consequences of an event which every as- 


tronomer must know to lie within the limits of 
chance and probability. It may hurry our globe to- 
wards the sun—or drag it to the outer regions of 
the planetary system—or give it a new axis of revo- 
lution—and the effect, which I shall simply an- 
nounce, without explaining it, would be to change 
the place of the ocean, and bring another mighty 
flood upon our islands and continents. 
changes which may happen in a single instant of 
time, and against which nothing known in the pre- 
sent system of things provides us with any security. 
They might not annihilate the earth, butthey would 
unpeople it ;~and we who tread its surface with 
such firm and assured footsteps} are at the mercy of 


These are 


devouring elements, which, if Jet loose upon us by 
the hand of the Almighty, would spread solitude, 
and silence, and death, over the dominions of the 
world. 

Now, it is this littleness, and this insecurity, which 
make the protection of the Almighty so dear to us, 
and bring, with such emphasis, to every pious bo- 
som, the holy lessons of humility and gratitude.— 
The God who sitteth above, and presides in high 
authority over all worlds, is mindful of man ; and, 
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though at this moment his energy is felt in the re- 
motest provinces of creation, we may feel the same 
security in his providence, as if we were the ob- 
jects of his undivided care. It is not for us to bring 
our minds up to this mysterious agency. But, such 
is the incomprehensible fact, that the same Being, 
whose eye is abroad over the whole universe, gives 
vegetation to every blade of grass, and motion to 
every particle of blood which circulates through the 
veins of the minutest animal ; that, though his mind 
takes into its comprehensive grasp immensity and 
all its wonders, I am as much known to him as if I 
were the single object of his attention; that he 
marks all my thoughts ; that he gives birth to eve- 
ry feeling and every movement within me; and 
that, with an exercise of power which I can neither 
describe nor comprehend, the same God who sits in 
the highest heaven, and reigns over the glories of 
the firmament, is at my right hand, to give me every 
breath which I draw, and every comfort which I 
enjoy. 





EXTRACT. 

‘From the cradle to the grave we trace the wis- 
dom of the Creator by those fine associations, by 
that close knit web of affection and brotherly love 
—of dependence and protection, of sensibility and 
sympathy, which connect the great family of man. 

‘The tender tie commences with the innocent 
babe pillowed on its mother’s fond bosom ; and 
nourished by her vital stream. It plays around its 
face in the infant state, where the arch counten- 
tance of the child recognizes a parent’s smile. It 
walks hand in hand with the tottering little one 
trying its uncertain steps; and sporting with one 
of a similar helpless age. This tie matured, grows 
into human plants placed by the hand of nature in 
the same soil and in propinquity to each other ; it 
links the sexes in sacred and_indissoluble bonds ; it 
throbs and glows in the field of fight, where brother- 
in-law, comrade and companion, townsman and 
messmate, share the toil and the danger bravely 
and firmly, whither it descends even to the cold 
grave where kindred lie united in the last embrace 
of death, and where the survivor looks forward to 
be placed near the beloved of his youth, or to be 
gathered to his venerable and reverend forefathers. 

No pride of talents, nor haughtiness of spirit, can 
entirely eradicate that natural and feminine senti- 
ment which impels a woman to look up to‘ffian as@ 
superior being. Indeed so distinctly does her heart 
demand this distinction for the object of its choice, 
that even in the most ill-assorted attachments, 
wherein passion has completely usurped the place 
of reason, it is curious to observe how this feeling 
still asserts its power ; and how tenaciousit becomes 
in magnifying the slightest merits in the most worth- 
less character, and creating for it imaginary claims 
to regard and to submission. ‘She saw God in him,’ 
Milton has truly and beautifully said. 
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It is our province generally, and a very pleasant 
one too, to select such matters as are calculated to 
develope the most laudable traits in the female cha- 


‘acter, But duty does not forbid us to present oc- 





casionally some lessons of an admonitory nature ;— 
and accordingly we give the following : 

MOTHERS, SEE TO YOUR DAUGHTERS. 

A Philadelphia physician, in a letter 
to a lady, on the deleterious effects of 
wearing corsets, has the following re- 
marks: “I anticipate the happy period 
when.the fairest portion of the fair crea- 
tion will step forth unincumbered with 
slabs of walnut and tiers of whalebone. 
The constitution of our females must be 
excellent, to withstand in any tolerable de- 
gree the terrible inflictions of the corset 
eight long hours every day. No other 
animal could survive it. Take the hon- 
est ox, and enclose his sides with hoop- 
poles, put an oaken plank beneath him, 
and gird the whole with a bed-cord and 
demand of him labour: he would la- 
bour, indeed, but it would be for breath.” 

snggaalinnpadio 
FROM THE NBW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

Specimen of a patent Pocket Dictionary, for the use 

of those who wish to know the meaning of things 

as well as words. 

Originality—Undetected imitation. 

Peace—A cessation of those wholesome murders 
which prevail during three quarters of every centu- 
ry in this enlightened era, sanctioned and inculcat- 


‘ed in all Christian governments under the name of 


war. 

Pedant.—A man so absurdly ignorant as to be 
vain of his knowledge. 

Pen—The silent mouth-piece of the mind, which 
gives ubiquity and immortality to the evanescent 
thoughts of a moment. 

Party Spirit—A species of mental vitriol, which 
we keep to squirt against others, but which in the 
mean time irritates, corrodes, and poisons our cwn 
mind. 

Press—The steam engine of moral power, which, 
directed by the spirit of the age, will eventually 
crush imposture, superstition, and tyranny. 

Prize—Do not see Lottery. 

Prophei—One who in times past made us a pre- 
sent of the future. 

Quart—Rather more than a pint, according to the 
bottle conjurors of the wine trade. 

Reason—The proud prerogative which confers 
upon man the exclusive power of acting irrationally. 

Reform—An adaptation of institutions to circum- 
stances and knowledge, demanded as a right by all 
who are suffering wrongs; and ‘only abused by 
those who are fattening on abuse. 

Review—A work that overlooks the publications 
it professes to look over, and judges of books by 
their authors, not of authors by their books. 

Rhyme—Often a substitute for poetry, and an 
antithesis to reason. 

a 

In the first division of Poland, in the 
year 1775, the bishopric of Ermland fell 
to Prussia. The prince bishop, Krasiky, 
a man of great learning and wit, soen saw 
himself honored with the King’s highest 
esteem, and dined almost every day with 
his majesty. The King one day said 
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pleased when you go to heaven to take 
me under your mantle.” Upon which 
the prince bishop replied, “ Your Majes- 
ty was pleased to curtail so much of my 
revenues, and in consequence so much 
of the length of my cloak, 1 much fear 
that I should not be able to cover your 
Majesty’s feet, and should be detected in 
the act of smaggling contraband goeds.” 
The King, much pleased with the prince’s 
smart answer, said, ** But what will you 
say to me when we meet in heaven ?”’— 
“ Great King, (replied the prince,) pro- 
tect me under the shadow of your wings, 
but spare me with your talons;’’ allud- 
ing to the black Prussian eagle. 
_——s +o 

Madame Regnier, lady of the Procu- 
reur Civil of Versailles, was speaking one 
day at her own house in the midst of a 
numerous company. Having made some 
misplaced remark, though of no im- 
portance, her husband, addressing her be- 
fore the company, ridiculed her for her 
absurdity, and said, ** Madame, you area 
fool.” She lived for twenty or thirty 
years after this occurrence, during the 
whole of which time she did not utter a 
single word, even to her children. An at- 
tempt was made to surprise her, by feign- 
ing a robbery of her house, but in Vain: 
not a word escaped ber. 

When required to give her consent to 
the marriage of her children, she merely 
made a sign with her head, and signed 
the contractof marriage. She never once 
opened her mouth: she could never par- 
don the insult offered her self-love. 

7 
DOCTOR CHALMERS. 

It is well known that the genius and 
eloquence of this popular clergyman, dur- 
ing his stay in Glasgow, attracted im- 
mense crowds to his church, and the feel- 
ing of disappointment, when a stranger 
entered his pulpit, was but too visible for 
any divine to mistake it. On one occa- 
sion, the Rev. Dr. » of , having 
made an exchange with Dr. Chalmers, 
was so struck and irritated, on entering 
the pulpit, with the reluctant advance of 
the assembling auditory, and the quick 
retreat of many from the pews, that he 
stood up, and addressing the congrega- 
tion, said—* We will not begin the pub- 
lic worship of God, ¢ill the chaff blows 
off.’ We need not say that these words 
had the desired effect, and that the au- 
dience became stationary uf@er this se- 
vere rebuke.—[ Greenock Advertiser. 








oo 


Mr. B. speaking of Mrs. T. who is a 
remarkably comely old dame, about 80, 
makes use of the following sublime and 
singular expression: “JI would not have 
her,” said he, “if the sun was a diamond, 
the moon a pearl, and every star a ruby, 
set in a diadem, and she crowned withal: 
I would not have her, no, by the saints, 


pleasantly to the prince bishop, “Be | not for a warrantee deed of creation.” 
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POETRY. 


FROM THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 
ON THE DEATH OF FRANCIS BAKER, ESQ. 
Who was murdered, on his way from Mississippi 
to his friends in New Jersey, where he was soon to 
be married to a lady, to whom he had been engag- 
ed for nine years. 








Fast fast fall our tears o’er the tombs of the brave, 
And long shall their virtues in memory dwell ; 
But who shall weep overthe murder’d youth’s grave, 

Which guilt leaves unfinished in yon dreary dell’ 

T'was thy fate, hapless Baker ! untimely to perish; 

The assassin’s fell purpose depriv’d thee of breath; 

But long with kind feelings thy name will we che- 
rish, : 

As we tell the dark tale of thy barbarous death. 
He fell not with wounds in the bright field of glory, 
But never a heart beat more faithful and true ; 
And who, much-loved youth ! shall e’er hear thy 

sad story, 
But will drop the warm tear to such constancy 
due! 
Wnguarded he trode toward the home of his youth, 
And light was his footstep, and joyous his heart ; 
For bright o’er his path-way a fair maiden’s truth, 
Beamed the sweetest assurance no more they 
should part. 


“ Now, now!” he exclaimed, “will my exile be o’er ; 
** For each bitter pang I shall soon be repaid ; 
‘In silence and sorrow I’ll leave thee no more, 
“Together through life will we journey, dear 
maid !” 


But the murderer-guide quickly seized on his prey, 
To the glen fiercely dragged him where fellow- 
wolves hide : 
The sun in high heaven still held on his way, 
But dark was the hour to the then widowed bride. 


“He comes not,—where is he,—betrothed of my 
youth ? 
** Why tarry so long when the bridal feasts wait? 
“ Ah, ah, he is dead !”—quick she caught the dread 
truth, 
And maddening despair on her pale visage sate. 
Now wildly she raves, and she calls on her love, 
And bids them make haste and the brideclothes 
prepare : 
Ah, soon, gentle maiden, you’ll meet him above, 
To part again never !—No murderers are there. 
‘* Tis well, wildered maid, that thou canst not dis- 
cover 
How they mangied and left him half dead till 
next morn ; 
How the life-blood ran slow from the wounds of thy 
lover, 
As expiring his soul was with agony torn ; 
How his groans, as the traveller passed by that dell,— 
While with fear and with wonder he hastened 
along,— 
Were his only death-dirge ; (O how mournful that 
knel 
As it broke on the lone ear, the wild woods 
among!) ; 
How naked and cold on the bare earth he lay, 
With nought but the flint rock to pillow his 
head 3 
None his eyelids to close, while the fierce birds of 
prey 
tloarsely screamed with wild gladness around his 
death-bed. 


Nor mother, nor sister, nor loved-one was nigh, 

As faintly each dear soothing name he expressed; 
ie felt that indeed it was anguish to die, 

As he sunk in the cold dews for ever to rest. 
‘The noon-day assassin his purpose achieved ; 

But lonely and long was thy path to the tomb ; 
Had the first blow been true, as the monster be- 

lieved, ‘s 


At thy name, murdered youth! gentle eyes shall 
long weep, ‘ 
And the friends of thy childhood shall o’er thy 

fate mourn, 

While the land of the stranger thy ashes shall keep, 

And sympathy moisten thy funeral urn. 

All, all, hapless Baker! thy lot shall deplore ; 

All weep o’er the dark work of treachery done ; 

Thy far far off kindred shall see thee no more,— 

But in memory embalm thee, their favorite son. 
MYRA. 


From the U. 8. Literary Gazette. 


THE MURDERED TRAVELLER. 


WHEN Spring to woods and wastes around, 
Brought bloom and joy again ; 

The murdered traveller’s bones were found, 
Far down a narrow glen. 


The fragrant birch, around him, hung 
Her tassels in the sky ; 

And many a vernal blossom sprung, 
And nodded, careless, by. 


The red-bird warbled, as he wrought 
His hanging nest o’er head, 

And fearless, near the fatal spot, 
Her young the partridge led. 


But there was weeping far away, 
And gentle eyes, for him, 

With watching many an anxious day, 
Grew sorrowful and dim. 


They little knew, who loved him so, 
The fearful death he met, 

When shouting o’er the desert snow, 
Unarmed and hard beset. 


Nor how, when round the frosty pole 
The northern dawn was red, 

The mountain-wolf and wild-cat stole 
To banquet on the dead. 


Nor how, when strangers found his bones, 
They dressed the hasty bier, 

And marked his grave with nameléss stones, 
Unmoistened by a tear. 


But long they looked, and feared, and wept, 
Within his distant home ; 

And dreamed, and started as they slept, 
For joy that he was come. 


So long they looked—but never spied 
His welcome “— again, 
Nor knew the fearful death he died 
Yar down that narrow glen. B. 
<_< 
LINES—by PERCIYAL. 


I SAW the fair one pass away, 

In her earliest beauty’s bright array, 

In the glow of hope and the flush of pride, 
And the innocent joy of a virgin bride ; 
When her heart, yet pure as the first fallen snow. 
Gave loose to its feeling’s fullest flow, 

And her cheek, as rich as the crimson flowers 
That opens in India’s sunny bowers, 

Was hung with curls, that danced and flew, 
As the wind of the morning lightly blew, 

And swelled the sail of the bark, that bore 
The bride from that loved and lovely shore— 
O! thus in her maiden beauty gay 

1 saw the fair one pass away. 


I saw that faded fair return 
With heart as chill as a marble urn, 
And cheek of as pale and wan a hue, 
As a blossom wet by the poison dew 
That falls from the leaves of the funeral yew ; 
Her eye has lost its glancing fire, 





Reflection were spared a few pangs o’er thy 
doom. 


Her cheek the glow of young desire, 


And she gazed on the home of her tender years 
With a look too cold for smiles or tears, 

But a look that told how her peace had flown, 
And how she was left in her grief alone— 

Thus pale and still to the shore she drew, 

As the wind of the morning lightly blew, 

O! how unlike to the joyous day, 

When she passed in her beauty’s pride away. 


































































THE CONVICT SHIP. 
By Mr. Hervey, author of “ Australia.” 


Morn on the waters !—and, purple and bright, 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of hght ; 
O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 
Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 
And her pennon streams onward, like hope in the 
gale ; ; 
The winds come round her in murmur and song. 
And the surges rejoice, as they bear her along ; 
See ! she loops up to the golden-edged clouds, 
And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds: 
Onward she glides, and ripple and spray, 
Over the waters—away, and away ! 
Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart ! 
Who—as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and sunshine on high— 
Pausing to think, among glitter and glow, 
Oh! there be hearts that are breaking below ! 
Night on the waves !—and the moon is on high, 
Hung, like a gem on the brow of the sky, ™ 
Treading its depths in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds as they pass her, to light ! 
Look to the waters !—asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 
Like a heart-cherished home on some desolate 
plain ! 
Who—as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 
Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty—could dream, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 
And souls that are smitten lie bursting within ? 
Who—as he watches her silenthy gliding— 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 
Hearts which are parted and broken for ever ’ 
Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave, 
The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s grave? 
’Tis thus with our life, while it passes along, 
Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song ! 
Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat, and with canvass unfurled ; 
All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes, 
Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 
As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears ; 
And the withering thoughts which the world can 
not know, 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; 
While the vessel drives on to the desolate shore _ 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanisle¢ 
and o’er. 


JOY AND SORROW—By Brooks. 


JOY kneels at morning’s rosy prime, 
In worship to the rising sun ; 
But sorrow loves the calmer time, 
When the day god his course has run. 
When night is on her shadowy car, 
Pale sorrow wakes while joy doth sleep, 
And guided by the evening star, 
She wanders forth to muse and weep. 


Joy loves to cull the summer flower 
And wreath it round his happy brow, 
But when the dark autumnal hour 
Hath laid the leaf and blossom low ; 
When the frail bud has lost its worth, 
And joy hath dash’d it from his crest, 
Then sorrow takes it from the earth, 














To wither on her withered breast. 








